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“REMEMBER NOW THY CREATOR IN THE DAYS OF THY YOUTH.” 
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THE BAY OF ACRE AND THE PROMONTORY OF 
MOUNT CARMEL, 


Tue town of Acre is seated on the extremity of a plain 
on the edge of the sea-shore, and nearly at the bottom of a 
bay formed by the promontory of Mount Carmel on. the 
‘South-west, and the skirts of the plain itself on the north- 
east... This bay, from the cape to the city, may be about 
_ ten miles across; from the extremity of the cape to the 
bottom of the bay on the south-tast, more than half thatdis- 
tance ; but from the bottom of the bay, to the town of Aer@on 
the north-west scarcely more than two miles in length, which 
is widely different from the most modern maps, where the 
bay is made tc extend at least ten miles inland to the south- 
east of the town. + al 
_ In fair weather the bay itself might offer a road-stead for 
~ large ships, but it could not be safely frequented by them in 
Wimter ; and the port, which is a smallvshallow basin behind 
aruined mole, is scarcely capable of affording shelter to a 
dozen boats moored head and stern in a tier. Vessels com- 
ing on the coast, therefore, either to load or discharge, gen- 
erally visit the road of Caipha, a place of anchorage within 
' the bay at the foot of Mount Carmel, near which the river 
~ Kishon discharges itself into the sea, A vessel from Tri- 
| @8te was loading a cargo of cotton there, shipped by the 
© British consiil, the ‘captain of which ship was of our party 
the preceding evening. 
'~ This city was the Accho of the Scriptures, one of the 
» strong holds of which the tribe of Asher could not dispos- 
Sess their Canaanitish enemies, but consented to dwell 
among them as inhabitants of the land.—* Neither did Ash- 
er drive out the inhabitants of Accho, nor the inhabitants 
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of Zidon, nor of Ahlab, nor of Achzib, nor of Helbah, nor 
of Aphik, nor of Rehob: but the Asherites dwelt among 
the Candaanites, the inhabitants of the land: for they did 
not drive them out.” (Judgesi. 31, 32.) It rose to high- 
er consequence under the first Ptolemy, who, after enlar- 
ging and beautifying it, honored it with his name. In after 
ages it became a warmly contested port between the Crusa- 
ders and the Saracens ; was long possessed by the former, 
and adorned with a cathedral, churches, and other public 
works ; and after passing from the Christians to the Mo- 
hammedans, and from the Mohammedans to the Christians 
again, it feli at length under the power of the Arabs, after a 
long and bloody siege.— Buckingham. 

There are many references to Carmel in the sacred Scrip- 
tures. There was a city of this name on a mountain in 
Judah, the southern part of Palestine, where Saul, return- 
ing from his expedition against Amalek, erected a trophy, 
(1 Sam.xv. 12.) Here also it was, that Nabal the Car- 
melite, Abigail’s husband, lived. (1 Sam. xxv. 2, &¢,) 
But the Mount Carmel represented in our drawing is to the 


south of Asher, on the borders of the Mediterranean sea. 
Hence God speaks by the prophet Jeremiah—* As I live, 
saith the King, whose name is the Lord of Hosts, surely as _ 
Tabor is among the mountains and Carmel by the sea, so 
shall he come.”—(Jéremiah, xlvi. 18.) 


JULY. 


‘‘ Welcome, ye shades! ye bow’ry thickets, hail! 
Ye lofty pines! ye venerable oaks ! 

Ye ashes wild, resounding o’er the steep! 
Delicious is your shelter to the soul, 

As to the hunted hart the sallying spring.” 


WE are now arrived at that season of the year when 
the sun appears to have a powerful dominion, and to diffi 
his heat so generally that nature in every part feels 
reign. What beauty prevails in our fields and gardens, and 
what life appears throughout. The crawling insect is now 
active and vigorous. “ They are,” says a writer, “ for the 
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most part annual, being hatched in spring, and dying at the 
approach of winter ; they undergo three changes, in each of 
which they are transformed to a totally different appear- 
ance. From the egg, they first turn into caterpillars or 
maggots, when they crawl upon many feet, and are ex- 
tremely voracious, many kinds of them doing much mis- 
chief in the gardens, and sometimes devouring the leaves 
of the trees, and eyen the herbage on,the ground. This 
is their state in the spring. They next become aurelias 
or chrysalises, when they resemble an infant, closely 
wrapped in swaddling clothes, being motionless, and taking 
no nourishment, and indeed having no appeatanee of living 
creatures. From this state they burst forth imto the per- . 
fect insect, shining in all its colors, furnished with wings, 
full of activity, and feeding for the most part on thin liquid 
aliments, such as the honey of flowers, and juices of ani- 
mals. In this state most of them continue but a short 
time, for after the female has laid her egg, the male and 


‘female die.’ 


"What an emblem of maa! Man in this world a meré 
crawling insect, short-lived and grovelling ; strong and active 
in his pursuit of earthly things! seeking happiness with 
insatiable -desire and constantly reiterating, “ Who will 
shew me any good?” The lamentation of the best of men 
has been the language of David, “ My soul cleaveth unto 
thé dust!” And the prayer of the truly enlightened mind 
is, “Quicken Thou me according to thy word!” When 
transformed by the grace of God, man resembles the insect 
on the wing, soaring upward. His desires, his tendencies, 
his aspirations, are heaven-ward. As one born from above, 
he seeks the things of God, and on these things sets his af- 
fections. Renewed in the spirit of his mind, he pants 
after holiness, and the enjoyment of the sacred presence of 


Deity; His praferis expressed in the following stanzas : 
** *  « Moré of thy presence, Lord, impart, — 

More of thine image let me bear ; 

Erect thy throne within my heart, 

And reign without a rival there. 


Grant these requests, I ask no more, 
But to thy care my soul resign; 

« Sick or in health, or rich or poor, 

% All shall be well, if thou art mine.” 
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The name of this month was originally Quintilis, of the 
fifth from March; but it was altered to Julius, B. C. 44, in 
honor of Julius Cesar, who was stabbed in the Senate 
House in that. year, and who owed his death to unbounded 
ambition, and an insatiable thirst of power, “by a vain 
ostentation of which,” says Middleton, “he destroyed the 
stability of it; and as men shorten life by living too fast, so 
by an intemperance of reigning he brought his reign toa 
violent end,” This renowned general is said to have con- 
quered 300 nations, and taken 800 cities, and what is re- 
markable, to be capable of listening to a despatch, writing a 
letter, and dictating to his secretary at the same moment, 
His qualities were extraordinary, his vices few, and his 
death affecting. After his death a pillar of jasper 20 feet 
high was erected to him, on which was this inscription, 
“ To the father of his country.” 

I turn to my Saviour. He was a conqueror too, and ac- 
quired by his conquests a kingdom which shall never he 
removed. No time shall impair his throne; no enemies 
shall finally prevail against his authority ; no conspirators 
shall succeed against him. He shall reign for ever and 
ever. Let my reader turn from Julius Cesar to Jesus 
, Christ, who endured much contradiction of sinners, who 
gave his soul an offering for sin, who reigns still by the’ 
power of His spirit, and who shall still reign, till all the 
ends of the earth shall behold and hail Him as their God, 

The month of July is frequently associated with storms 
of thunder and lightning. The ripening corn is often beat 
down, and the fields and meadows nearly inundated— 
% Lightning is a collection of electric fire, drawn from the 
heated air and earth, and accumulated in the clouds, which, 
at length overcharged, suddenly let go their contents in the 
form of broad flashes or fiery darts, These are attracted 
again by the earth, and often intercepted by buildings, 
trees, and other elevated objects, which are shattered by the 
shock. Thunder is the noise occasioned by the explosion, 
and therefore always follows the lightning; the sound tray- 
elling slower to our ears, than the light to our eyes. 
same thing happens when a gun is fired at a distance. 
When we hear the.thunder therefore, all danger from that 
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flash is over ; and thunder, though so awful and tremendous 
to the ear, is of itself entirely harmless,” 

But the lightning’s vivid flash, and the thunder’s sc: 2mn 
peal, as it rolls along the heavens, are under the control of 
Him who is the Christian’s Father, his refuge, his portion. 

Yes! ye followers of the Lamb! ye may sing, 

“ The God that rules on high, 

And thunders when he please; 

That rides upon the stormy sky, 

And manages the seas; 

This awful God is ours, 

Our Father and our love; 

He willsend down His heav’nly powers 
To carry us above.” 


The voice of Him who thunders in the héavens, and 
whose lightnings lighten the world, will at length say to 
those who love and fear Him, “ Come up hither ; inherit 
the kingdoms prepared for you from the foundation of the 
world.” 


SABBATH REFLECTIONS. 


“QO that thou wouldst bless me indeed.”’—1 Chron. iv. 10. 


To encourage us to seek God early, the Sacred Scripture 

_ contains many striking examples. Samuel and Josiah in 
the Old Testament, and Timothy in the New, are mention- 
ed among those who “ dared to be singular.” Their prin- 
tipal.désire was to obtain the Divine blessing, and to be 
honored of God as his servants. This was also the pious 
wish of Jabez, His name signifies sorrowful: but he ob- 
lained a new name from the God of Israel. Unlike the rest 
of mankind, instead of seeking the favor, the wealth, the 
y Pleasures of the world, he sought the blessing of God. How 
Worthy is his conduct of my imitation! Thegrace of the 
Lord is the one thing needful, the only thing to make man 
py ; without it there can be no present peace-fior future 
felicity, And how did Jabez obtain this favor?’ He“ call- 
£ on the God of Israel. Prayer is the appointed means; 
4s in this way that we draw near to God, through Jesus 
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the Mediator, pleading his gracious promise, “ Seek and ye 





















shall find,” and determined not to depart without the bles. 
sing: .“O that thou wouldst bless me indeed /” None are . 
blessed truly and indeed, but those whom God himself fi 
blesses. He it is who enlarges our coasts, and grants tem- f 
poral prosperity. He only can keep us from evil, from i 
afflictions, temptations, and distress. ki 

And what was the result of the prayer of Jabez? Did " 
the Eternal refuse his request? Did he frown upon him? y. 
No! “God granted him that which he requested,” and He by 
is as able and as willing to grant your requests. Go then, ef 
dear youth, go and seek Him this day, and rejoice that in Sc 
a chapter, surrounded on all sides with mere names the char- pr 
acter, and conduct, aod success of Jabez are recorded, and hjs er 
name exhibited like a lovely rose in the midst of a hedge of Hi 
thorns, to attract your attention, and fiz your admiration. : 

“‘ Jesus who bought us with his blood, 
And makes our souls His care, 
Was known of old as Israel’s God, 
And answered Jabez’ prayer.” 
“Verily, verily I say untothee, Except a man be born again, he cau- 
not see the kingdom of God.”’—John iii. 3. 

SocRATES was once accused by a physiognomist, of hav- - I 
ing a base and lewd disposition: his disciples knowing his les 
character to be altogether the reverse, were much enraged, reg 
and would have beaten the offender ; but Socrates interpos- Th 


ed, and modestly acknowledged, “I was once naturally the 
character he describes, but I have been regenerated by phi- 
losophy.” Every man by fallen nature is sinful and deprav- 
ed. Read the awful description of his state, Rom. iii. 10,20. 
“The carnal mind is enmity against God.” Rom. viii. 7. 
“ The heart is deceitful above all things, and desperately 
wicked.” Jer. xvii. 9. “ And can man in such a state inher- 
‘it the kingdom of God?” The scripture answers the inqui- 
ry: “There shall in no wise enter into it any thing that 
defileth, neither whatsoever worketh abomination, or mak- 
eth a lie.”——Rev. xxi. 27. And hence our Saviour says to 
Nicodemus, “ Except a man be born again, i. e. from abovt, 
“ he cannot see the kingdom of God.” ‘To be born agaie 
is to have a principal of spiritual life communicated. Johm 
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ii. 8. The new born soul breathes desirés after God ; his 
understanding is enlightened, his will is renewed, his affec- 
tions are sanctified, and his conduct proclaims his character, 
forhe walks “not after the flesh, but after the Spirit.” 
This change must take place in and upon all who see the 
kingdom of God. Upon thee, my young reader; verily, 
saith Christ, I say unto thee, look to it then, that thou art 
regenerated by the Holy Ghost. Nothing less than this 
will suffice to enable thee to see the kingdom of God. Grace 
eflects an astonishing change upon all its subjects, and while 
Socrates could eulogize philosophy in altering his natural 
propensities, and producing a pleasing reformation, * The 
grace of our Lord Jesus Christ was exceeding abundant. 
He hath begotten us again unto a lively hope—to an inher- 
itance incorruptible, undefiled, and that fadeth not away. 
May you adopt the language ! 





“ Amazing grace how sweet the sound 
That saves a wretch like me; 

1 once was lost but now am found, 
Was blind but now I see.’”’ 


“Think on these things.””—Phil. iv. 8. 


Eyery sermon should be heard with attention, and fol- 
lowed by serious meditation and prayer. Yet it is to be 
regretted, that there are but few who are thus dispood- 
The value of the soul; the salvation obtained by Christ, 
ad applied by the Holy Ghost; the necessity of genuine 
piety ; the approach of death and the decisions of the judg- 
ment-day, are things regarded by too many as “ idle tales” 
and consequently, they esteem them not. My reader, you 
ae about to enter the house of God. Think on the impor- 
lant subjects which the servant of the Lord will bring for- 
ward. Time is the season for reflection. It will be too 
. plate to postpone it till the arrival of eternity, and while 
: tome think.on them occasionally, when sickness comes, or 
conscience is aroused ; others think of them unfeelingly, as 
wbjects of mere speculation; and others distantly, as things 

may be deferred till a more convenient season ; let 
me earnestly exhort you to think on them now, Hear ev- 
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ery sermon as though it were your last, and remember that 
God has said of them that fear Him and think upon’ his 
name, “ They shall be mine when I make up my jewels,” 


“ Think on these things with constant care, 
May heavenly grace your soul prepare ! 
«To quit this world for realms on high, 
Where joy and rapture never die.”’ 

















A CURIOUS INSTRUMENT. 





A GENTLEMAN, just returned from a journey to Londos, 
was surrounded by his children, eager, after the first galv 
tations were over, to hear the news: and still more eager 
to see the contents of a small portmanteau, which were, 
One by one, carefully unfolded and displayed to view. Af 
ter distributing amongst them a few small presents, the 
father took his seat again, saying, that he must confess he 
had brought from town, for his own use, something far more 
curious and valuable than any of the little gifts they had 
received. It was, he said, too good to present to any of 
them ; but he would, if they pleased, first give them a brief 
description of it, and then perhaps they might be allowed 
to inspect it. 

~The children were accordingly all attention, while the 
father thus proceeded: “This small instrument displays 
the most perfect ingenuity of construction, and exquisite 
nicety and beauty of workmanship : from its extreme delice 
cy, it is so liable to injury, that a sort of light curtain, 
adorned with a beautiful fringe, is always provided, and % 
placed as to fall in a moment on the approach of the slight 
est danger. Its external appearance is always more or les 
beautiful: yet in this respect there is a great diversity 
the different sorts :—but the internal contrivance is me 
samé in all of them, and is so extremely curious, and is 
powers so truly astonishing, that no one who considers! § 
can suppress his surprise and admiration. By a slight 
momentary movement, which is easily effeeted by the per 
801; it belongs to, you can ascertain with considerable act 
racy the size, color, shape, weight, and value of any 
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whatever: «A: person possessed of one is thus saved from 
the necessity of asking a thousand questions, and trying a 
variety of troublesome experiments, which would otherwise 
be necessary ; and such a slow and laborious process would, 
after all, not succeed half so well as a single application of 
thisadmirable instrument.” . 

George. If they are such very useful thinys, I wonder 
thatievery body, that can at all afford it, does not have one? 

Father. They are not so.uncommon as you may suppose ; 
I myself happen to know several individuals who are pos- 
sessed of one or two of them. 

Charles. How large is it, Father? could I hold it in my 
hand 2 

Father. You might; bet I should ‘be very sorry to trust 
mine with you. 

George. You will be obliged to take very great care of 
it then ? ‘ 

Father. Indeed I must: I intend every night to enclose 
it within the small skreen I mentioned ; and it must besides 
occasionally be washed in a certain colorless fluid kept for 
the purpose ; but this is such a delicate operation, that per- 
sons, I find, are generally reluctant to perform it. But, 
notwithstanding the tenderness of this instrument, you will 
be surprised to hear that it may be darted to a great distance, 
without the least injury, and without any danger of losing it. 

Charles. Indeed! and how high can you dart it? 

Father. Y should be afraid of telling you to what a dis- 
tance it will reach, lest you should think I am jesting with 
you, 

George. Higher than this house, I suppose ? 

Father. Much higher. 

Charles; Then how do you get it again ? 

Father. It is easily cast down by a gentle movement, that 
does it:no injury. 

George. But who can do this? 

Father: The person whose business it is to take care of it. 

Charles. Well, I cannot understand you at all; but do 
tell us, Father, what it is chiefly used for. 

Father, [ts uses are so various that I know not which to 
specify. thas bean found very serviceable in deciphering 
‘@ Manuscripts; and, indeed, has its use in modern prints. 
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It will assist us greatly in acquiring all kinds of knowledge ; 
and without it some of the most sublime paris of creation 
would have been matters of mere conjecture. It must be 
confessed, however, that very much depends on a proper 
application of it ; being possessed by many persons who ap- 
pear to have no adequate sense of its value, but who em. 
ploy it only for the most low and common purposes, without 
even thinking, apparently, of the noble uses for which it is 
designed, or of the exquisite gratifications it is capable of 
affording. It is, indeed, in erder to excite in your minds 
some higher sense of its value than you might otherwise 
have entertained, that I am giving you this previous descrip- 
tion. 

George. Well then, tell us something more about it. . 

Father. It is of a very penetrating quality ; and can often 
discover secrets which could be detected by no other means, 
Tt must be owned, however, that it is equally prone to re 
veal them. 

Charles. What! can it speak then? 

Father. \t is sometimes said to do so, especially when it 

‘happens to meet with one of its own species. 
ge. What color are they ? 
_ Father. They vary considerably in this respect. 

George. What color is yours ? 

Father. 1 believe of a darkish color, but, to confessthe 
truth, I never saw it in my life. 

Both, Never saw it in your life ! 

Father. No, nor do I wish to; but Ihave seen a represent- 
ation of it, which is so exact that my curiosity is quite satis 
fied. 

George. But why don’t you look at the thing itself? 
Father. 1 should be in great danger of losing it if I did. 

Charles, Then you could buy another. 

Father, Nay, I believe I could not prevail upon any 
body to part with such a thing. 

George. Then how did you get this one? . 

Father. 1 am so fortunate as to be possessed of more 
than one ; but how I got them I really cannot recollect. 

Charles. Not recollect! why you said you brought them 

from London to-night. 
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Father. So Idid; I should be sorry if I had left them 
behind me. 

Charles. Tell, Father, do tell us, the name of this curi- 
ous instrument. 

Father, It is called—an rye. 
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DIVINATION } OR, PROPHECYING BY RODS, ba 


“ ple ask counsel at their stocks, and their staff declareth 
mane unto them.” —Hosea iv. 12. 


“ AmonostT other abominable wickednesses (says Potter, 
Archeologize Groece) committed by the Israelites, Hosea 
reckons this as none of the smallest. The manner of it 
seems to have been thus: they took small sticks, and hav- 
ing put certain characters upon them, cast them into p 
vessel, and then drew them out.” ; 

Not much different was divination made by arrows, sha- 
ken together in a quiver. Others are of opinion, that the —™ 
arrows were cast into the air, and the man was to steer his | 
course the same way that the arrow inclined in its descent, 
and the like has been practised in our days, upon sticks 
erected. This seems to be the divination used by Nebu- © 
chadnezzar, Ezek. xxi. 20, &c. “ For the King of Babylon 
stood at the parting of the way, at the head of the two 
Ways, to use divination: he made his arrows bright, he con- 
sulted with images, he looked in the liver.” As the proph- 
et speaks of making his arrows bright, some are of opinion 
that he divined by looking upon the iron heads of the 
arrows, and observing the various appearances in them ; 
in the same manner as some in our days pretend to-tell 
fortunes, by looking upon the nails. 

Another method of divination by Rods, was used by the 
Scythians, and is described by Herodotus. From the 
Seythians it passed to the Germans. 

! On the above passage, Ezek. xxi..20, &c. the flioning 
semarks of D’Herbelo!, a celebrated French orientalist, 
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author of the Bibliothéque Orientale, will be read with 
much interest : 

“‘ The idolatrous Arabs used a sort of lots, which they 
called lots by arrows. These arrows were without head 
or feather, and called in their language Achdah, or Azlam. 
They were three in number, inclosed in a bag, held in the 
hands of one whom they called Mohaver Hobal; or the 
Diviner, who gave answers for Hobal, an ancient idol in 
the temple of Mecca, before the coming of Mohammed, 
ie one of these arrows was written, ‘ Command me, 
Lord” Upon the second, ‘Forbid ur prevent, Lord, 
The third arrow was black. When any one wanted to 
determine upon an action, he went to the diviner witha 
present, who drew one of his arrows from his bag, and if 
the atrow of command appeared, he immediately set about 
the affair : if that of prohibition appeared, he deferred the 
execution of his enterprize for a whole year: when the 
blank arrow came out, which was called in the Arabic 
Mineh, be was to draw again. The Arabs consulted these 
arrows upon all their affairs, and particularly their marria 
ges, the circumcision of their children, their journies and 
expeditions ia war, &c. 

Mohammed, in the chapter of his Alcoran entitled Maidat 
or, of the Table, at the beginning where he is speaking of 
things prohibited to the Mussulmans, expressly forbids this 
practice in these words, “ Make no division with the arrows 
of lot.” 

Such extracts as the above, are not only desirable as ex- 
plaining the texts referred to; but they are valuable as they 
serve to confirm the mind of the reader in the accuracy of 
the Holy Scriptures. Were the Arabs so desirous of a& 
certaining the path of duty by the ‘judgment of the arrows! 
How much should this lead us to ask counsel of God, and 
to submit our doubts and difficulties to Him. In all thy 


ways acknowledge Him, and He will direct thy paths, for ” 


the steps of a good mau are ordered by the Lord, 


“ How beautiful upon the mountains are the fect of him that 
bringeth good tidings, that publisheih peace.” —Isaiah hi, 7 


“ Tug feet of those who had travelled far ina hot coun 


try, through rough and dusty roads, (says Mr. Campbell, in » 
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his Preliminary Dissertations,) present a spectacle naturally 
offensive to the beholder; nevertheless, the consideration 
that the persons themselves are to us the messengers of 
peace and felicity, and that it is in bringing these welcome 
tidings they have contracted that sordid appearance, can in 
an instant, convert deformity into beauty, and make 
us behold with delight this indication of their embassy, 
their dirty feet, as being the natural consequence of the 
long journey they have made.” 

“Whosoever is angry with his brother without cause, shall be in 

danger of the Jupement.” -- Mati. v, 22, 

By the word judgment is intended.a court of justice among 
the Jews, consisting of twenty-thre® persons, which before 
the Roman government was established, had, according to 
some authors, the power of life and death, and punished 
criminals by strangling or beheading. If they did possess 
this power it was afterwards abridged, as we find in John 
xviii, 31, where the Jews confess to Pilate, “ It is not lawful 
for us to put any man to death.” Jesus therefore was ac- 
cused by the Jews, but condemned by Pilate. 

: “ Whosoever shall say to his brother, Raca, shall be in danger of 
“ the Counciu.”— Matt. v. 22: 

Tue word Raca (pax) is Syriac, and signifies, (says Dr. 
Lightfoot,) a scoundrel, and according to others a corcomb, 
a vain, empty fellow. Such a term seems to have been so 
; offensive, that the application of it to any person, without 
| a cause, subjected the offender to be cited before the 
CounciL, or Sanhedrim, composed of seventy or seventy- 

two men, of the elders of the people and of the priests, 
) and called by Luke xxii. 66,“ The elders of the people.” 
) The Jewish writers say that this Council not only receiv- 





ed appeals from the Council of twenty-three above men- 

if toned, but could alone take cognizance in the first instance 
of the highest crimes, and alone inflict the punishment of 
stoning, 


“ Shall be guilty of the body and blood of the'Lord.”—1 Cor, xi. 27. 
“Tn the present verse (says Parkhurst,) the meaning is, 
he shall. be guilty of profaning or offering an indiguity to 
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the body and blood of the Lord.” So James ii. 10, “ He is 
become guilty of all,” that is, of affronting, or of showing 
disrespect to all the commandments. 


‘ —— 


THE FIXED STARS. 


Ovr attention during the winter months is naturally at- 
tracted by the brilliancy of the starry heavens, which, at 
this season of the year, present a very interesting appear- 
ance. If, on a clear night, we stand facing the south, and 
observe the stars, they gill appear, in the course of half an 
hour or more, to have considerably changed their positibn. 
Some will be seen to rise in the east, while others descend in 
the west, or set; but if we look towards the north, quite 4 
different scene presents itself. In that quarter many stars 
neither rise nor set; but all appear to be moving round 
one particular star, which continues stationary, and is called 
the pole-star ; their different degrees of velocity being in 
proportion to their distances from this star. The reason of 
such an apparent motion is plain, if we consider that our 
Earth moves round on its axis from west to east once in. 
24 hours; consequently, the heavenly bodies seem to move 
in a contrary direction from east to west during the same 
space of time. The fixed stars are thought to be suns, dif 
fusing light and heat, like our own sun, to numerous other 
systems, resembling the one of which our Earth is a part. 
Indeed, by means of powerful telescopes, some stars have 
been observed revolving round others situated very near 
them. Other stars have a periodical variation in their 
brightness, from which it is supposed they revolve round 
their own axes. The most remarkable of these is the stat 
Algol, in the constellation of Perseus: it changes from the 
second to the fifth magnitude during the space of 2 days 
and 20 hours. Many stars mentioned by ancient astrono- 
mers have now entirely disappeared ; while others, which 
we see now, were not mentioned by the ancients. There 
are also other curious phenomena which attend the stars; 
_ some which, to the naked eye, seem quite single, are found, 
___ by the aid of the telgscope, to be double, treble, and even 
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Nebulous stars are also observed: when closely 
examined, these appear to consist of large numbers of 
small stars. 

Viewed with the naked eye, it is calculated that not 
more than a thousand stars, on an average, can be seen 
above the horizon at the same time; but, examined with a 
telescope, they are found to be innumerable. Dr. Her- 
schel, by means of his powerful instruments, discovered a 
most astonishing number, invisible, except with such assist- 
ance. In some of the most crowded parts of that wide 
expanse of stars called the Galaxy or Milky Way, the. as- 
tronomer calculated, that in one quarter of an hour there 
passed through the fleld of view of his telescope no less 
than 116,000 stars, nearly all of which would be invisible 
to the unassisted sight! From statements such as these, we 
may perceive more strikingly the magnitude of thatScrip- 
ture comparison, “ as the stars of heaven, or as the sand 
upon the sea-shore.” On the whole, though we may not 
know so much of these wonderful luminaries as we could 
wish, yet we know quite sufficient respecting them, 'to con- 
vince us of the omnipotence of their Maker. Mach more 
forcibly must the mind of the enlightened observer of the 
heavens be impressed with the sense of the greatness of the 
Divine Being, than that of one who is entirely ignorant of 
their nature. Yet even to the ignorant person, of whatev- 
er nation he may be, they speak a very plain lesson: Of 
this, David appears to have been fully sensible, when he 
said, “ There is no speech nor language where theit voice 
isnot heard. Their line is gone out into all the earth, arid 
their words to the ends of the world.”—Psalm xix, 3, 4. 


—_—_— 


ALBERT AND HIS FRIEND: 


Azert had been tenderly and religiously brought up by 
parents whose earnest desife was to see all their children 
walking in the ways of God, not indeed as mere professors 
of religion, but as those who were possessed of a principle 
f piety imparted by the Lord and Giver of spiritual life, 


n Albert left home he associated, occasionally, with — 
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young persons of his own age, who, unaccustomed to con- 
sider religion as all-important, gave it only a secondary 
place. They argued for liberal opinions, and recommend- 
ed plays, balls, and concerts, as highly rational and instruct- 
ive, as well as amusing, and asserted that attention to these 
things was necessary to keep pace with the “ march of in- 
tellect.” 

By degrees Albert ventured to attend a concert, and to 
peep into a play-house, till at length he lost much of his 
veneration for sacred things, and felt some difficulty in sing- 
ing, as he once did, 


Let worldly minds the world pursue, 
What are its charms to me? 


He was sitting at home one Sunday afternoon, when his 
friend Philip entered, according to his usual custom, and 
observing a book in his hand, asked what work engaged his 
attention. 

The rising blush told Albert’s confusion, and in a falter- 
ing tone-he replied, I am reading a very interesting well- 
known publication, Cook’s Voyages round the World.” 

% Voyages ! on the Lord’s day !” 

“ Yes, my dear fellow, 1 begin to think that my dear 
parents have ineulcated principles of a nature too rigid and 
severe ; it does not seem rational to confiue young persons 
to works of a strictly religious character.” 

“On another: day,” observed Philip, “ your parents 
would applaud your taste and approve your industry ; for 
certainly the information derived from intelligent travellers 
is improving and valuable; but on the Lord’s day,—the 
day which God claims as his own, our reading should be 
confined to what is adapted to improve the mind in sacred 
and divine things. You may perhaps think me a little 
strict, when I add, that our attention on that holy day 
should be principally directed to the perusal and study of 
the Holy Scriptures. I say principally, for although it is 
quite lawful and profitable to read other books that tend 
spiritual edification,.yet the Bible see:ms, more especially 
adapted to the spirit and design of this blessed day.” 
_.,* But, my dear Philip, does not the Redeemer say, The 
Sabbath was made for man, and not man for the Sabbath” 
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“ He does, certainly, and whoever considers the appoint- 
ment and design of this day, will perceive much of the wis- 
dom and goodness of Ged. The Sabbath was indeed made 
for man. 1st, that he might rest from the various labors and 
toils to which he is subjected in consequence of the sen- 
tence, ‘ In the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread.’ 2nd, 
that he might more particularly attend to those important 
duties which are connected with his character as a candidate 
for eternity, such as attendance upon public worship, serious 
and devout meditation, &c. 3d, that he should be thereby 
reminded of that rest which God has prepared in heaven for 
all that love and fear Him, In these respects the Sabbath 
was made for man. The language of that excellent cate- 
chism, drawn up by the assembly of divines, is, I think, 
quite in accordance witk the abové sentiments. ‘ The Sab- 
bath is to be sanctified by a holy resting all that day, even 
from such worldly employments and recreations as are law- 
ful on other days ; and spending the whole time in the pub- 
lic and private exercises of God’s worship, except so much 
as is to be taken up in the works of necessity and mercy.’ 
And I think my friend Albert will find it a difficulty to 
prove, that to read voyages and travels, or indeed any thing 
that does not tend to spiritual improvement, is a work of ° 
necessity or mercy.” 

“What harm can arise from my merely perusing a work 
of this sort?’ 

“Tt would be gafficient to say that an evil habit would be 
contracted, but I say more than this; it is the commence- 
ment of a course of reading which will lead you to works 
absolutely trifling and pernicicus. Novels, plays, and other 
similar productions, are, upon your principles, equally de- 
fensible. How could you condemn the reader of a Sunday 
newspaper, if you are in the habit of perusing voyages and 
travels 7?” 

“ But is it not better to amuse myself in this manner, than 
to stroll about the fields, and roads, and parks ?” 

“ We must not do any of these things. Hear the word of 
the Lord, Isa. Iviii. 13, 14, ‘If thou turn away thy feet from. 
the Sabbath, from doing thy pleasure on my holy day, ‘and 
tall the Sabbath a delight, the holy of the Lord, honorables 
and shalt honor him, not doing thine own ways, nor findia 
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thine own pleasure, nor speaking thine own words; then 
shalt thou delight thyself in the Lord; and I will cause thee 
toride upon the high places of the earth, and feed thee with 
the heritage of Jacob thy father ; for the mouth of the Lord 
hath spoken it.” 


Albert involuntarily closed his book, rose up; and embra- | 


cing his dear friend Philip, said, “ Come and let us go upto 
the house of the Lord,and he will teach us his ways, and we 
will walk in his paths,” 

“Agreed, my beloved Albert, The ways of God are 
always pleasant and profitable, and the path of duty is the 
path of safety.” R. C, 


LETTER TO A YOUTH LEAVING SCHOOL, 


My DEAR YOUNG FRIEND,;—The period you anticipated 
with so much pleasure is at last arrived. You have left 
school, and are pleased with the thought that you will soon 
become a man—a man of business. You are rejoiced that 
the time is arrived when you will exchange the sallies of 
spert for the pursuits of business, when you will put on ap 
apron’to serve your customers, or with a pen in your ear 
bebasily occupied in your father’s counting-house. You 
picture to yourself, I dare say, the time when, your ap- 
prenticeship being over, you will rank among the busy 
many ‘who “rise early, and sit up late, and eat the bread 
of carefulness,” that they may heap up riches. 

As Iam farther advanced in life, aud have had more 
experience in the world, than yourself, I think this a suita 
ble season to give you some advice, and shall make a few 
observations which appear suited to your present circum- 
stances. 

You will find, my dear James, as you grow older, many 
things very different to what you expect. I am ‘very fat 
from wishing you to indulge in melancholy or desponding 
feelings, for with a moderate share of the good things 0 
this life, accompanied with a sense of the divine approbe 

tion, very much enjoyment may be obtained in life; y# 
the decision of Solomon remains true, “ all is vanity aad 
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vexation of spirit.” You may enjoy health; be blessed 
with agreeable companions; you may become rich and res- 
pected ; yet you will find the declaration of our Lord and 
Saviour true—* In the world ye shall have tribulation,” 
Therefore my first piece of advice is this: 

Entertain moderate expectations from the world. 

If you are successful above your expectations, it will 
not diminish but increase your gratification; and if unsuc- 
cessful, it will secure you from disappointment and vexation 
of spirit. Next suffer me to advise you to 

Pay especial regard to the sunctity of the Sabbath. 

A man’s character may be pretty well ascertained by the 
manner in which he spends his Sabbaths. It is the merci- 
ful appointment of heaven that we should have one day in 
seven set apart for purposes of relaxation and religion. Let 
these sacred seasons, my dear James, be set apart by you 
for sacred purposes. Do not squander them in frivol- 
ity and sensual gratification; but spend them in spiritual 
reading and conversation, in diligent attendance on the in- 
stituted ordinances of religion, and in communion with 
your own heart and with God. You will henceforth be 
busily engaged in secular pursuits during the week: im- 
prove then your Sabbaths to the nobler and more important 
interests of religion and the soul. Make them preparation 
days for the hour of death, the day of judgment, and that 
erg of existence which awaits you in the world to come. 

gain, 

Make the word of God your daily counsellor, and con- 
stant companion, 

You, as yet, know but little of God, of yourself, or of 
the world. The Bible is a book replete with instructions 
on these important subjects; and by a careful and devout 
study of it, yeu may become really and truiy wise. 

You are surrounded by many dangers : dangers from the 
world, from the devil, and especially from the depravity of 
your own heart ; and, what increases the evil is, these daa- 

are for the most part unseen. But the Bible reveals 

, and, making that the man of your counsel and the 
lamp of your feet, it shall preserve you safe amidst the 
snares tha; are laid to entrap you, and which, 


‘Weomplied with, will end in your ruin. You will often 
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meet with circumstances to grieve you, but the Bible isa ” 
never-failing source of consolation. David found it so, and 
thus we find him saying of it, Ps. cxix, 50, “ This is my 
comfort in my affliction.” If I may refer to my own expe. 
rience, I can testify to the consoling nnd supporting influ 
ence of the truths of the Bible, in a period of sickness and 
the prospect of death, 

Above all things I would most earnestly recommend to 
you, my dear youth, to 

Make an immediate and unreserved surrender of your 
heart to Christ. 

You are indeed highly favored in having godly parents, 






































religious instruction, and the public means of grace. Bless. 
ed are your eyes, for they see, and your ears for they hear J 
things which many righteous men desired, but did not pos ‘ 
sess; thidgs which thousands of your fellow creatures do d 
not enjoy, and through ignorance of which millions of im a 
mortal beings are constantly perishing. But remember; I p 
beseech you; my dearest James, that it will advantage you Ic 
nothing in another world to have been blessed with the means be 
of grace, unless you are made a partaker of the grace of ai 
the means. gc 
You, like the rest of our fallen race, were born in sin, ce 
and have been led captive by-Satan at his will; and unless wi 
you renounce the ‘service of sin and Satan, and render al- wi 
legiance to your rightful Lord and Master, the King of wi 
kings, and Lord of lords, he will visit you with the rod of he 
his wrath, and consign you to the place prepared for the vor 
punishment of his foes. it, 
Though you have rebelled against him, and rendered thr 
yourself justly obnoxious to his displeasure, and unworthy sati 
of his regard, yet he most kirdly in the offers of his gos In 
pel, invites you to return to his service, (Hosea xiv. |) y 
promising to forgive you for the past, and to do you good L 
even as though you never had forsaken him, nor taken faln 
part with his enemies. This is the language of the;invile tear 
tion which he sends you, (does it not display the most a muc 
tonishing kindness and condescension?) “ My son, give me hone 
thine heart,” Prov. xxiii. 26. Surely he who made us, » tion 
who clothes and feeds us, He who hath preserved & 9 for y 
through innumerable dangers, deserves to have the powelS HP Hayj 
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of our bodies, and the faculties of our minds devoted to his 
blessed service. And what reply do you give to this de- 
mand? Do you consent? Are you willing to renounce the 
servitude of Satan, the bondage of lust, and to turn your 
back upon the vanities of this wicked wotld? I hope you 
ure. Remember, that if you do give Christ your heart, he 
will love you—( Prov. viii. 17,) or in other words, if you 
are his willing and obedient subject, he will be your gracious 
and bountiful Sovereign, and all his perfections will be en- 
gaged for your good: his power to protect, his wisdom to 
guide, and his love to comfort you. 

But perhaps you say, “ ”Tis time enoagh yet” to put on 
his yoke. Oh! listen to the important advice and solemn 
warning of the patriarch David, “ Kiss the Son, lest he be 
angry, and ye perish from the way, when his wrath is kin- 
dled but a little—( Ps. ii. 12.) Rejection of the authority, 
and refusal to submit to the sceptre of Jesus, is the certain 
prelude to destruction. Have you not served his enemies 
long enough—for ten, or twelve, or fifteen years? Will you 
be so ungrateful as to refuse to love and serve Him, whose 
air it is you breathe, whose power formed you, and whose 
goodness keeps you alive? Why! if you now refuse to re- 
ceive Him as your sovereign, that he may-reign over you 
with the sceptre of his love, there is a day coming when he 
will punish you with the rod of his wrath. Be wise, be 
wise then, O my dear fellow sinner, and sugrender your 
heart, and dedicate your life to Him. Let yotr best, your 
youngest days, be employed in his service, and depend on 
it, that on the bed of sicktiess, in the valley of death, and 
through the ages of eternity, it will be a source of purest 
Sttisfaction that you were enabled to choose such a step. 
In conclusion, | recommend you 

To live for the good of others. 7 

Life is short, and short 4s it is, it is the only season of use- 
fulness, In heaven there will be no misery to alleviate, no 
lear tomvipe, no ignorance to counteract. It affords me 
ftuch pleasure to observe, that you have entered among the 
honorable rank of Sunday School Teachers. The instiuc- 

of poor ignorant children is a work of benevolence, 
which your age and circumstances peculiarly fit you. 
Having taken the plough into your bands, lay it not down 
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, but let the example and approbation of Him who 
‘said, “ Suffer little children to come unto me, and forbid 
them not,” stimulate you to persevere, notwithstanding ey- 
ery discouragement. 

I wish you to pre these topics a serious and attentive 
consideration. May you decide on the side of God and 
religion, for it is my firm conviction, that both as regards 
this world and the next, godliness is real, great, and ever- 


lasti in. 
“Believe mé, my dear young friend, your’s, truly, 
young y a 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF LYING. 
BY MRS. OPIE. 
THE STAGE COACH. 
(Concluded from page 161.) 


As Lady Albury was going to her chamber, on the 
second night of their journey, she was startled by the sound 


of deep groans, aad a sort of delirious raving, from a half § 


opendoor: “Surely,” said she to the landlady, who was 
conductingyher, “ there is some one very ill in, that reom.” 
—* Oh, dear! yes, my lady ; a poor man who was picked 
up on the road yesterday. He had walked all the way 
from the heart of Wales, till he was so tired, he got ona 
coach ; and he supposes that, from weakness he fell off in 
the night ; and not being missed, he lay till he was found 
and brought hither.”— Has any medical man seen him?” 
— Not yet; for our surgeon lives a good way off; and,a 
he had his senses when he first Came, we hoped he was not 
much hurt. He was able to tellus that he only wanted 4 
garret, as he was very poor; and yet, my lady, looks 
and speaks so like a gentleman !”—* Poor creature! 
must be attended to, and a medical man sent for direetly,, 
as he certainly is not sensible now.”—* Hark ! he is raving 
in, and all about his wife, and I cannot tell what.”—“ 
should like to see him,” said Lady Albury, whose he 
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always yearned towards the afflicted ; and 1 think that I am 
myself no bad doctor.” Accordingly, she entered the room 
just as the sick man exclaimed, in his delirium, “Cruel Sir 
James! I a fraudulent . . . . Oh! my dearest Anna !” ; 
;.. and Lady. Alberry recognised, in the poor raving 
being before her, the calumniated Burford ! “I know him!” . 
she cried, bursting into tears ; “ We will be answerable for 
all expenses.” She then went in search of Sir James ; and 
having prepared him as tenderly as she could for the painful 
scene which awaited him, she led him to the bedside of 
the unconscious invalid ;—then, while Sir James, shocked 
and distressed beyond measure, interrogated the Landlady, 
Lady Alberry examined the nearly threadbare coat of 
the supposed rich man, which lay on the bed, and searched 
forthe slenderly filled purse, of which he had himself spo- 
ken, She found there Sir James's letter, which had, she 
doubted not, occasioned his journey and his illness’: and 
which, therefore in an agony of repentant feeling, her hus- 
band tore into atoms.* In the same pocket he found An- 
nabel’s confession ; and when they left the chamber, having 
vainly waited in hopes of being recognised by the poor in- 
valid, they returned to their fellow travellers, carrying:with 
them the evidences of Burford’s scanty means, in corrobo- 
ration of the tale of suffering and fatigue which they had to 
relate. “ See!” said Lady Alberry, holding up the coat, 
and emptying the purse on the table, “ are these signs of » 
opulence ? and is travelling on foot, in a hot June day, a 
proof of splendid living?” Whilethe harsh creditor, as. 
he listened to the tale of delirium, and read the confession 
of Annabel, regretted the hasty credence which he had 
given to her falsehoods, ° 
But what was best to be done? ‘To send for Burford’s 
wife ;—and, till she arrived to nurse him, Sir James and 
Lady Alberry declared that they would not leave the 
inn. It was therefore agreed that the nephew should go to 
"Burford’s house in the barcuche, and escort his wife back. 
He did so; and while Annabel, lost in painful thought, 
was walking on the road, she saw the barouche driving up, 
with her young fellow-traveller in it. As it requires great 
_ Suffering to subdue such overwhelming vanity as Annabel’s, 
® © her firstthought, on seeing him, was, that her youthful beau 
Vol. X. No. 7. 21 
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was a young heir, who had travelled in disguise, and was 
now come in state to make her an offer! She therefore 
blushed with pleasure as he approached, and received his 
bow with a countenance of joy. But his face expressed no 
answering pleasure : and, coldly passing her, he said his 
business was with her mother, who, alarmed, she scarcely 
kaew why, stood trembling at the door ; nor was she less 
alarmed when the feeling youth told his errand, in broken 
and faltering accents, and delivered Lady Alberry’s let- 
ter. Annabel must go with me !” said her mother, ina 
deep and solemn tone. Then lowering her voice, because 
unwilling to reprove her before a stranger, she added, 
% Yes, my child! thou must go, to see the effects of thy er- 
rors, and take sad, but salutary warning for the rest of thy 
life. We shall not detain you long, Sir,” she continued, 
turning to Charles Danvers ; “ our s/ender wardrobe can be 
soon prepared. 

~ [pa short time, the calm, but deeply suffering wife, and 
the weeping, humbled daughter, wene on their road to the 
inn. .The mother scarcely spoke during the whole of the 
journey 3 but she seemed to pray a great deal ; and the 
young man was so affected, with the subdued anguish of 
the one, and the passionate grief of the other, that he de- 


clared to Lady Alberry, he had never been awakened 


to such serious thought before, and hoped to be the better 
for the journey through the whole of his existence; while, 
in her penitent sorrow, he felt inclined to forget Annabel’s 
fault, coquetry, and affectation. 

When they reached the inn, the calmness of the wife was 
wa overcome at the sight of Lady Alberry, who 
opened her arms to receive her with the kindness of an at- 
tached friend ; whispering, as she did so, “ He has been 
sensible; and he knew Sir James; knew him as an affec- 
tionate friend and nurse !”—“ Gracious heaven, I thank 
thee !” she replied, hastening to his apartment, leading the 
reluctant Annabel along. But he did not know them ; and’ 
his wife was at first speechless with sorrow; at length re- 
covering her calmness, she said,“ See! dear unhappy girl! 
to what thy sinfulness has reduced thy fond father! Hum- 
ble thyself, my child, before the Great Being whom thon 
hast offended ; and own his mercy in the awful warning !” 
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* Lam humbled, I am warned,I trust,” cried Annabel, falling 
ou her knees ; but if he die, what will become of me?” 
“ What will become of us all ?” replied the mother, shud- 
dering at the bave idea of Josing bim, but preparing, with 
forced composure, for her important duties. Trying ones 
indeed they were, through many days and nights, that the 
wife and daughter had to watch beside the bed of the un+ 
conscious Burford. The one heard herself kindly invoked, 
aud tenderly desired, and her absence wondered at ; while 
the,other never heard her vame mentioned, during the ra- 
vings of fever, without heart-rending upbraidings, and just 
reproofs, But Burford’s life was granted to the prayers of 
agonizing affection; and, when recollection returned, hetiad 
the joy of knowing that his reputation wag cleared, and that 
his angry creditors were become his kind friends, und that 
Sir James Alberry lamented, with bitter regret, that he 
‘ could no longer prove his confidence in him by making kim 
his partner. But notwithstanding this blight tovhis press 
pects, Burford piously blessed the event which had so-salu- 
tary an influence on his offending child ; and had taught 
her a lesson which she was not likely to forget. “Lady Al- 
berry however, thought that the lesson was not, yet suffi- 
ciently complete ; for, though Annabel might be cured of 
lying by the consequences of her falsehoods, the vanity 
which prompted them might still remain uncorrested. 
Therefore, as Annabel had owned that it was the wish not 


to lose consequence in the eyes of her supposed admirer, . 


which hadiled her to her last fatal falsehood, Lady .Al- 


berry, with the mother’s approbation, contrived a plan for . 


laying the axe if possible to the root of her vanity ; aud she 
took the earliest oppOrtunity of asking Charles Danvers, 
in her presence, and that of her mother, some particulars 
concerning what passed in the coach, and his opinion on 
the subject. As she expected, he gave a softened and fa- 
vorable representation ; and would not allow that he did 
not form a favorable opinion of his fair companion. What! 
Charles,” said she, “do you pretend tu deny that you mim- 
lck€d her voice and manner ?” She then repeated all that he 
had»said, apd his declaration that her evident vanity and 
coquetry steeled his heart against her, copying, at the same 
time, his accurate mimickry of Annabel’s manner ; tor did 
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she rest till she had drawn from him a full avowal that what 
he had asserted was true; for Lady Alberry was nota 
woman to be resisted ; while the mortified, humbled, but 
corrected Annabel,. could only hide her face in her mother’s 
bosom; who, while she felt the salutary pangs inflicted on 
her, mingled caresses with her teavs, and whispered in her 
ear, that the mortification which she endured was but fora 
moment ; and the benefit would be, she trusted, cf eternal 
duration. The lesson was now complete indeed. Annabel 
found that she had not only, by her lies of vanity, deprived 
her father of a lucrative business, but that she had exposed 
herself to the ridicule and contempt of that very being who 
had been the cause of her error ; and, in the depth of her 
hambled and contrite heart, she resolved froin that moment 
to struggle with her besetting sins, and subdue them. Nor 
was'the resolve of that trying moment ever broken. But 
when her father, whose original destination had been the 
ehurch, was led, by his own wishes, to take orders, and was, 
in process of time, inducted into a considerable living, in 
the gift of Sir James Alberry, Annabel rivalled her mother 
in performing the duties of her new station ; and, when she 
became a wifeand mother herself, she had a mournful satis- 
faction in relating the above story to her children ; bidding 
them beware of all lying, but more especially of that com- 
mon lie, the lie of vanity, whether it be active or passive. 
* Not,” said she, “that retributive justice in this world, 
like that which attended mine, may always follow your 
falsehoods, or those of others ; but because all lying is con- 
trary to the moral law of God ; and that the liar, as serip- 
ture tells us, is not only liable to punishment and disgrace 
here, but will be the object of certain and more awful pun- 
ishment in the world to come.” 


_—— 


THE DIVING BELL. 


Frederick and his Papa, a Conversation. 


Frederick. As you are now at leisure, Papa, allow me 0 
request you will give me some account of the Diving Bell. 

Papa. I always attend with pleasure to your wishes, 
when your instruction is the object. The diving bell, of 
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which you have often heard me speak, is a large chamber 
of cast iron about eight feet square and six feet high ; upon 
the top of it are two circular holes, filled up with glass, 
for the entrance of light, and another aperture in which a 
leather tube is fitted to convey air into it when under water. 
“ The celebrated Dr. Halley constructed a bell of copper, 
three feet diameter at the top, five at the bottom, and eight 
feet high ; loaded at the bottom with such a quantity of 
lead as to make the whole specifically heavier than its bulk 
of water.” 

Frederick. But how did these divers obtain light ? 

Papa. 1 was proceeding to inform you—a strong glass 
was fixed in the top, and a stop-cock was placed to let out 
the heated air. 

Frederick. Wad they any seats ? 

Papa. Yes; seats were placed in the inside for two, 
three, or four workmen. 

Frederick, And pray, Papa, of what use was this diving 
bell ? 

Papa. The workman were let down in it from theyard- 
arm of a vessel, to the depth of sixteen feet or more, into 
the sea, for the purpose of facing the walls of a pier, or of 
removing rocks that might obstruct the harbor. 

- Frederick. Well, it is a very surprising thing indeed. 
Did you ever see a diving bell? s 
Papa. I think I saw one in the celebrated harbor of 


Howth, near Dublin, which has been very successful. “9 


Frederick. Is it applied to any other purposes than those 
you have mentioned 2 
Papa. It has been found very available in recovering 
goods from the sea, occasioned by the loss of vessels. 
Frederick. But I should think they would be suffocated 
when they were so far under the surface 9f the water. 
Papa. The water never enters the bell, any more than 
it would into a drinking glass, which is turned upside down, 
and plunged into a basin of water. A constant supply of 
fresh air is communicated by means of the leather tube 
aboye mentioned. The workmen are kept dry, and carry 
on’their work with the greatest facility and safety. 
»Prederick. What strange sensations the workmen fatist 
when they descend ! 
21* 
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Papa. Habit makes every thing familiar. I have read 
a short account which will give you some idea of their sen- 
sations. ‘ Two men were let down in Dr. Halley’s bell, to 
the depth of ten fathoms. In their descent they found the 
water rise a little in the bell ; the air about them condensed, 
and thereby a disagreeable pressure formed on every part 
of their bodies, particularly at their ears, which seemed as 
if quills were thrust into them. They had light enough to 
see the pebbles at bottom, but it appeared red light on every 
thing capable of reflecting it; the red part of light being 
the only part capable of forcing its way through resisting or 
muddy medium. The air, pressing through the pores of 
the skin, soon became as dense within their bodies as witl- 
out, when the sense of pressure ceased; and they found 
no difficulty in remaining at the bottom several hours, where 
all was still and tranquil, though the surface was agitated 
with wind. Two barrels filled with air were alternately 
sent down to them, and the heated contaminated air was 
let outvat the top of the bell.” 

Seerrick. Have any improvements been made on the 
diving bell ? 

Papa. Without doubt. Mr. Walker mentions a bell 


which he designed to go down upon a wreck, which being. 


placed on a man’s head, he could walk about several yards 
in a perpendicular posture; and having more easy access 
to pieces of wreck than in a more cumbrous bell, could fas- 
sen ropes to them, and _perform any business nearly as well 
as on dry land. 

Frederick. Could these bells be used in the night ? 

Papa. It is probable they might. An experiment was 
once made hy a diver, who took a candle with him: he was 
soon surrounded by fish, some very large, and many sach as 
he had never seen before; they sported about the bell, 
smelt at his legs as they hung in the water : this rather alarm 
ed him, for he was not sure but some of the larger fishes 
might take a fancy to him; he therefore rang his bell to be 
taken up, and the fish accompanied him with much good 
nature to the surface! But, my dear boy, I must leave you: 
business demands my atténtion. . 

Frederick, Iam much obliged to you, dear Papa, for this 
interesting account. B, Y. 
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NATURAL THEOLOGY, 


OR EVIDENCES OF THE EXISTENCE OF THE DEITY, COLLECTED 
FROM THE WORKS OF NATURE, 
OF MECHANICAL ARRANGEMENT IN THE HUMAN FRAME. 


HINGE JOINT. 

The ginglymus, or hinge. joint, does not, it is manifest, 
admit of a ligament of the same kind with that of the ball 
and socket joint, but it is always fortified by the species of 
ligament of which it does admit. The strong, firm, invest- 
ing membrane above described, accompanies it in every 
part: and, in particular joints, this membrane, which is 
properly a ligament, sis considerably stronger on the sides 
than either before or behind, in order that the convexities. 
may play true in their concavities, and not be subject to” 
slip sideways, which is the chief danger; for the muscular 
tendons geverally restrain the parts from going further than 
they ought to go in the plane of their mution. In the knee, 
which is a joint of this form, and of great importance, there 
are superadded to the common provisions for the stability 
of the joint, two strong ligaments which cross each other 
and cross each other in such a manner, as to secure the 
joint from being displaced in any assignable direction. 
“T think,” says Cheselden, “ that the knee cannot be com- 
pletely dislocated without breaking the cross ligaments.’2y2 
We can hardly help comparing this with the binding up of =~ © 
a fracture, where the fillet is almost always strapped across, 
for the sake of giving firmness and strength to the bandage, 

' Another no Jess important joint, and that also of the 
ginglymus sort, is the ankle; yet, though important, (in 
order, perhaps, to preserve the symmetry and lightness of 
the limb,) small, and, on that account, more liable to injury. 
ow this joint is strengthened, i. e. is defended from dislo- 
cation, by two remarkable processes or prolongations of the 
bones of the leg, which processes form the protuberances 
that we call the inner and outer ankle. It is part of each 
© going down lower than the other part, and thereby 
werlapping the joint: so that, if the joint be in danger of 
slipping outward, it is curbed by the inner projection, i. e. 
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that of the tibia; if inward, by the outer projection, i. ¢, 
that of the fibula, Between both it is locked in its position, 
I know no account that can be given of this structure ex 
cept its utility. Why should the tibia terminate at its lower 
extremity with a double end, and the fibula the same, bat 
to barricade the joint on both sides by a continuation of part 
of the thickness of the bone over it ? 


SHOULDER JOINT. 


The joint at the shoulder, compared with the joint at the 
hip, though both ball and socket joints, discover a difler 
ence in their form and proportions, well suited to the differ 
ent offices which the limbs have to execute. The cup o 
socket at the shoulder is much shallower and flatter thanit 
is at the hip, and is also in part formed of cartilage sét 
round the rim of thecup. The socket, into which the head 
», of the thigh bone is inserted, is deeper, and made of mort 
solid materials. This agrees with the duties assigned to 
each part. The arm is an instrument of motion, principally 
if not solely. Accordingly the shallowness of the socket 
at the shoulder, and the yieldingness of the cartilaginous 
substance with which its edge is set round, and which in 
fact composes a considerable part of its concavity, are ex- 
cellently adapted for the allowance of a freer motion 
a wider range ; both which the arm wants, Whereas -the 
lower limb, forming a part of the column of the body, hav- 
ing to support the body, as well as to be the means of ils 
Jocomotion, firmness was to be considered as well as action. 
With a capacity for motion, in all directions indeed, as a 
the shoulder, but not in any direction to the same extent # 
in the arm, was to be united stability, or resistance to dit 
location. Hence the deeper excavation of the socket, and 
the presence of a less proportion of cartilage upon the edge 

he suppleness and pliability of the joints we every mr 
ment experience; and the firmness of animal articulation, 
the property we have hitherto been considering, may be 
judged of from this single observation, that, at any give 
moment of time, there are millions of animal joints in com 
plete repair and use, for one that is dislocated ; and this.n0t 
withstanding the contortions and wrenches to which 
limbs of animals are continually subject. 
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PROTECTION OF VESSELS AT THE JOINTS. 


The joints, or rather the ends of the bones which form 
them, display also, in their configuration, another use. The 
nerves, blood-vessels and tendons,-which are necessary to 
the life, or for the motion of the limbs, must, it is evident, 
in their way from the trunk of the body to the place of 
their destination, travel over the moveable joints; and it is 
no less evident, that, in this part of their course, they will 
have, from sudden motions and from abrupt changes of 
curvature, to encounter the danger of compression, attri- 
tion, or laceration. ‘To guard fibres so tender against con- - 
sequences so injurious, their path is in those parts protected 
with peculiar care: and that by a provision in the figure of 
the bones themselves. The nerves which supply the fore- 
arm, especially the inferior cubital nerves, are at thé elbow 
conducted, by a kind of covered way, between the condy. 
or rather under the inner extuberances of the bone, whi 
composes the upper part of the arm. At the knee the ex- 
tremity of the thigh bone is divided bya sinus or cliff into 
two heads or protuberances ; and these heads on the back 
part stand out beyond the cylinder of the bone. Through 
the hollow, which lies between the hind parts of these two 
heads, that is to say, under the ham, between the hamstrings, 
and within the concave recess of the bone formed by the 
extuberances on each side; in a word, along a defile, be- 
tween rocks, pass the great vessels and nerves which go to 
the leg. Who led these vessels by a road so defended and 
secured? In the joint at the shoulder, in the edge of the 
cup which receives the head of the bone, is a notch, which 
is joined or covered at the top with a ligament. Through 
this hole, thus guarded, the blood-vessels steal to their des- 
ination in the arm, instead of mounting over the edge of 
the concavity. 


THE GRISTLE, 


In all joints, the ends of the bones, which work against 
tach other, are tipped with gristle. In the ball and socket 
joint, the cup is lined, and the ball capped with it. The 
smooth surface, the elastic and unfriable nature of cartilage, 
tender it of all substances the properest for the place and 
Purpose, Ishould therefore have pointed this out amongst 
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the foremost of the provisions which have been made in the 
joints for the facilitating of their action, had it not been 
alleged, that cartilage in truth is only nascent or imperfect 
bone; andthat the bone in these places is kept soft and 
imperfect, in consequence of a more complete and rigid 
ossification being prevented from taking place by the con- 
tinual motion and rubbing of the surfaces, Which being 
so, what we represent as a designed advantage, is an una- 
voidable effect. Iam far from _being convinced that this 
48 a true account of the fact; or that, if it were so, it an- 
swers the argument. To me, the surmounting of the ends 
of the bones with gristle, looks more like a plating witha 
different metal, than like the same meta! kept in a different 
state by the action to which it is exposed. At all events 
we hawe a great particular benefit, though arising froma 
eneral constitution: but this Jast not being quite what my 
rgument requires, lest I should seem by applying the in- 
stance, to overrate its value, I have thought it fair to state 
the question which attends it. 


Poetry. 
THOUGHTS IN A CROWD. 


Lone on the merry promenade 

The ladies walk’d, the music play’d, 
And streamers flutter’d gay ; 

While ocean watch'd the sun retire, 

’Till every ripple, tipp’d with fire, 
Reflects his parting ray. 


’Twas there, amid the motley throng, 

A musing stranger pass’d along, 
Unnoticed in the crowd; 

And we by some strange arts have guess’d 

The thoughts he doubtless had express’d, 
If he had thought aloud. 


‘“‘ Amid this mass of joy and woe, 

One heart,” thought he, “ alone I know, 
Its burden and its cares ; 

And yet, though strangers all to me, 
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The bond of Christian charity 
Unites my heart to theirs. 


“Yes, and by sympathy I trace 
The story told in many a face, 
Nor other record need : 
They who have sinn’d and suffer’d know 
The common tale of human woe, 
And how all hearts to read. 


“On many a brow, with notice brief, 
I learn the tale of hidden grief 
Too ill concealed from view : 
In many a sparkling eye I see 
The hopes lit up that cheated me, 
When life with me was new. 


‘* And does some passing face express 
The lines of sordid se!fishness--- 
Of cold contracted care 7 
Well, let me not disgusted turn, 
But still, as in a glass, discern 
Some likeness even there. 


“‘ Ou that wan cheek sits pale disease, 

And vainly courts the freshening breeze 
Its roses to restore ; 

Sufferer! permit a stranger’s sigh, 

Who fain would turn thy languid eve 
Where pain shall be no more. 


“‘ The stones that form this massy pier 

Will brave the storms of many a year, 
And see an unborn race 

Here daunt, and sport, and pass along, 

When I, and each of this gay throng, 
Haye found our resting place. 


‘‘ The thought is trite, but yet so true, 
To serious minds ’tis ever new, 
And mighty import bears : 
And if a stranger might intrude 
Grave thoughts on this gay multitude, 
Such musings should be theirs ! 


“ Amid this throng sure some there be 

Who tread a path no eye can see, 
The path that few have found: 

And do I climb the heavenly hill, 

(Let each inquire) or slumber still 
Upon enchanted ground ? 











Poetry :—The Humble Heart. 


“ Is the poor heart that flatters here 

A contrite one---a heart sincere--- 
Its hopes and joys on high ; 

Or is it tied and bound below 

To this vain woi?d of vice and woe, 

* Pleased with its slayery ? 


* Phis is the question ! Tell me not 

What has been or may be thy lot, 
While life’s brief lamp burns out! 

’Twere cruel trifling to inquire, 

Or feel for that a warm desire, 
While this remains a doubt. 


‘ But now this roving eye would rest 
On ocean’s gently heaving breast, 
Its storms all hush’d to sleep ; : 
Gladly my weary spirit flies 
From human woes and vanities, 
To Him who spread these radiant skies, 
And rules the mighty deep.” 


Thus inly musing as he went, 
His way the pensive stranger bent 
Amid the heedless throng : 
And let the reader undertake 
To settle if his thoughts would make 
A sermon or a@ song. Jane Tayzor. 


THE HUMBLE HEART. 


Wuenre will the Lord erect his throne, 
And fix his dwelling-place ? 

Tis in the humble heart alone, 
The heart renew’d by grace. 


There, as on everlasting hills, 
The house of God remains: 
Jehovah with his presence fills, 

And with his pewer sustains. 


The soul, thus favored by the Lord, 
Will tremble to offend, 

Obedient to the heavenly word, 
Till mortal Jife shall end. 


Then, rising far above all fear, 
Its bliss shall know no bound ; 
‘Tis perfect bliss where God is near, 
And holiness around. H.E J. 
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